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PKEFACE. 



In offering this little Manual to the notice of 
the public, I venture to hope on its behalf for a 
continuance of the fiavour which In-door Plants 
has met with. 

The object of that little work was to teach 
the most inexperienced how to grow plants; 
the object of this is to show how to preserve 
them long, and to arrange them, when they 
are in beauty. 



WhiteheatPt Grove, Chelsea^ 
October, 1861. 
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FLOWERS Al^D FOLIAGE 

FOB 

IN-DOOR PLANT CASES. 



Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The In-door Plant Cases appear before the public 
with more than one plea for their kind reception ; not 
only on account of their economy and their picturesque- 
ness, but also because of their simplicity and their use. 

These Cases are thoroughly practical in their plan, 
having been built up piece by piece, and year by year, 
with most watchful interest; not for the public, but 
simply for my own use in pursuing a fjAVomite 
occupation: indeed, my chief claim to be heard in 
speaking of their management lies in the fact of 
my having had more time than other people to try 
experiments as to the plants they suit. 

The original idea was of course taken from the 
Wardian Case, to which, for many purposes, I thought 
that the addition of heat would be a great improve- 
ment; as many persons wish to adorn their room 
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2 Flowers and Foliage for Plant Cases. 

with the bright colours and graceful forms of tropical 
flowers and leaves, for which both heat and moisture 
are at times required. 

The cold closed Cases are effectual in preserv- 
ing many plants from injury from without, during 
many months ; although I have not found those Cases 
answer well for flowers in general, when quite with- 
out heat in winter. Under the present system the 
plants may either be cool, if they are of a nature to 
bear such temperature ; or at ten minutes' notice tbe 
heat can be raised to any degree up to 90^. 

The remembrance of the beautiful Japanese plants 
exhibited at Kensington Gore last summer within a 
week after they arrived in England, will be enough to 
prove the value of shelter and of still quiet air alone, 
for preserving plants in beauty fen* a vary long tune, 
as these were brought over in the Wardian cases. 

For my own part I always thought that those Cases 
might be improved on to an extent that would 
quickly render them universal favourites for home use ; 
and having been for some years confined to a single 
room for all my gardening pleasures, and forbidden also 
to keep plants there at night unless shut in by glass, 
I had both time and opportunity to experimentalise 
freely. I should be really afraid to say how many 
plans, from first to last, I have tried: glasses 
admitting no air, and glasses always open ; heated 
Cases and cold Cases ; Cases warmed from beneath. 
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Introductory. 8 

and Cases where the object was rather to heat the 
air ; square Oases and round Oases ; large Cases and 
small Cases ; flat Cases and sloping Cases. It would 
be almost impossible to enumerate here all the 
Tariations that my plan has seen : I can only hope that 
the result of these experiments will be found successful. 

Many people besides myself have tried, of course, 
to keep drawing-room plants in blossom ; for even 
where one fresh flower can succeed another without 
an instant's trouble, one naturally dislikes to see the 
bright things fade. Those who have tried, however, 
to prolong their beauty, know best with what success 
their eflbrts have been rewarded. 

The object of the In-door Plant Cases, of which I am 
now writing, to begin with the negatives, is not to 
exclude the air except under special circumstances ; 
when, for instance, it is desirable for Idie occupants 
of the room, or when great heat, or smoke, or fog, or 
dryness (as in a warm room on a frosty day), has 
made the air injurious to the plants themselves. 

In these cases too, I am told by a learned 
friend, the air itself is actually not excluded; though 
the vapour is kept in and the plants are saved from 
the exhaustiQg influence of a diying atmosphere. 

Secondly, the object of these Cases is not to keep 
plants wet: there is a certain degree of moisture 
needed, both by the roots and foliage, which is 
generally desirable for all healthily growing plants ; 

1—2 
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4 Flowers and Foliage for Plant Cases. 

but this degree is fax removed from wetness : those 
who have tried moisture, as I have done repeatedly, 
know how very quickly all their plants '' damp off.'* 

The least degree of moisture which will keep the 
plants unflagging, is the proper amount for these 
Cases to receive, and I may safely say that weeks 
have elapsed between the times when my own get 
watered. Standing in sand, which is always moister the 
lower we get down in it, the porous flower-pots absorb 
quite sufficient water ; and were it not for the heat 
which gradually dries the sand at one end of the 
Case, even the sand itself would be often long without 
the moisture needing to be renewed. 

This is the general rule. When plants are being 
rapidly forced on, or when they are of a nature to 
drink up very quickly all the water near them, some 
modification must be made to suit them. Strange to 
say also, plants require water at no time so much as 
when they are in blossom, and the flrst result of 
neglect is seen by the vexatious token of the flowers 
drooping, sometimes felling, frequently turning yellow, 
and often being even past recovery, if their distress has 
been long unnoticed. Wet sand, however, generally 
keeps all safe; and it is very easy to pour a little 
water upon the sand outside the pot which one wishes 
to preserve. 

The actual objects of the In-door Plant Cases are 
easily to be shown. Every one knows how, in a town. 
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Introductory. 5 

the leaves of trees become all clogged and blackened ; 
the combined influence of smoke and dust soon 
rendering them far from sightly objects. 

In a room we expect that much of this is escaped ; 
but alas! the housemaid's brush is very little less 
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6 Floioera and Foliage for Plant Cases. 

let the sweet air escape, on closing it for awhile we 
have back again all the mist-bathed foliage* 

And it is so economical I When we think of the 
fleeting flowers that grace our open drawing-room 
stands all the summer long, we begin to see that some 
reform is wanted, 

I have till quite lately been interesting myself in 
these Cases, contriving to work them up to something 
like completeness, without much noting the time the 
flowers lasted ; still the lamentations of j&iends who 
found, time after time, this flower and that floiver, 
and another flower lasting with me, while theirs mean* 
while had gone through many a change, — all this 
made it quite evident that two months were long for 
Primroses, and five weeks for Hyacinths ; while for 
Geraniums and Gloxinias, Fuchsias and Begonias, I 
venture not to speak, 

I may say most truly that I know no other means 
of keeping flowers anything like so long as two months> 
neither in a drawing-room with its dry air, nor in a 
greenhouse with its passing currents, and certainly 
not in a garden-bed, in the finest season. 

Yet, after all, the secret is a very simple one. 
It is merely the stillness of the air around them 
which preserves the flowers so very long unchanged ; 
while the peculiar arrangement by which the heat 
is supplied provides that soft dewy atmosphere in 
which so many of the prettiest plants delight. 
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Chapter n. 

FILLING A DRAWING-ROOM CASE, OR A NICHE 
OR RECESS, WITH FLOWERS. 

The first point in beginning to prepare a stand of 
flowers is to lay a foundation such as may last for some 
time. The box, whether for a glass Case or one fitted 
to a recess, being all ready to receive the plants, 
a layer of charcoal should be laid on the floor, all 
over it, carefully ayoiding raising that charcoal higher 
than the level of the sieed pots used: if thus 
the box is made about eight inches deep, the probable 
size of the usual flower-pots being five inches high, 
a three-inch layer would be quite allowable. If 
small pieces are used, they can be easily taken out 
should it become desirable to lower a larger pot. 
But charcoal being light, and also very purifying, it 
is the best thing possible to place it where the water 
given may be often supposed to collect. Charcoal 
is moreover one of the very best of actual manures 
for plants. 

Having arranged the charcoal, packing it closely 
in and preserving a level sur&ce, the next opera- 
tion is to fill up with the silver sand, which should 
be poured in by degrees till every space is filled. 

Having raised the sand about an inch above the 
charcoal, my own invariable plan is to water 
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8 Floioers and Foliage for Plant Cases* 

thorougUy ; giying always as much water as tlie sand 
absorbs without getting very wet. The charcoal is 
useful, it must be remembered, not only in occupying 
space lightly, but also in preye[nting too much water 
from being thus admitted. 

The next process should be to arrange in the tray 
a series of empty flower-pots. I think it is best to 
put a large one at each comer, where this can be 
done, keeping the top rim always just bdow the wood- 
work, and then a number of pots, from three to five 
inches in diameter, should be disposed about; not 
exactly to touch one another, but yet so arranged 
as to leave no large vacant space. Around these 
empty pots, the sand again has to be shovelled in : 
a lady's trowel does as well as anything, or a jug 
or tea-cup may be used for pouring this in quickly 
between the pots. 

The sand being filled in level with the top, or 
very nearly so, many people advise a layer of cocoa- 
nut dust to be spread over its surfiEice, and even, 
perhaps, gently stirred in amongst the sand itself. 
This cocoa-nut dust is obtained by beating and pulling 
the rough outer husks; and, for my own part, I 
know nothing like it for bringing on the plants. The 
Ferns I have had in it have really thriven wonder- 
fully, as well as other things described in In-door 
Plants, 

The surface, then, being prepared with moist sand 
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Filling a Drawing-room Case, 9 

and cocoa-nut fibre (which latter must be first 
thoroughly weU steeped in water), the next considera- 
tion is to plant the mossy bed; and for this the 
beautifiil Lycopodiums are the best (L. denticulatum, 
L, atroviridis, L, stoloniferum) , All of these are 
delightful in their different ways; they grow and 
spread very rapidly in a warm, moist atmosphere, 
forming a Hving carpet far superior to anything we 
could fEishion. On the whole, perhaps, L. denticulatum 
is one of the very best, as it forms so close a mass of 
perennial green. L* apoda is pretty, but so dense a 
moss, that it is, perhaps, more suited for merely 
filling pots of myrtles, for instance ; in which case it 
is useful. 

The ground- work being arranged, the next thing to 
provide for is the supply of evergreens and fine- 
foliaged plants, whether for a Case, or for a recess 
or stand. Nothing gives a more tropical and beautiful 
tone to these kind of glass Cases especially, than a 
good selection of bold and telling foliage. 

I am myself fond of mixing with the red-veined^ 
spreading leaves of the tuberous-rooted Begonias, the 
tall cold leaf of the Arum, or water Calla, and the 
dark green massive shadow of the Lignum vit», or of 
little Cedars. These little evergreens may be met 
with continually at a most trifling cost ; and really I 
think it is seldom that these drawing-room Cases, or, 
yet more, recesses, look their best without them. 
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10 Flowers and Foliage for Plant Cases. 

The best rule, as far as I know yet, for disposing 
these groups is to arrange for high trees, and an under- 
growth of low flowers; or to form a background 
of deep foliage for the gay flowers in front, broken 
here and there by the foliage and the flowers 
verging mutually on each other. 

The sides should in either case be tolerably clothed 
with green, and when the Cases can be so placed 
as to have a box of dark, close evergreens standing 
on either side, or a group of these trees filling the 
window or back of the recess before which it 
stands, the good effect is very much increased. 

When a glass Case is required to look equally 
well on both sides, or when it stands in a window 
facing a sitting-room as its permanent place, it is 
of course essential to adopt the former plan. One 
of the best plants, then, for the centre, is a beautiful 
arched Begonia, rising like a fountain, and drooping 
all round gracefully. 

When this cannot be obtained, or where it would 
be thought unsuitable, an evergreen should replace 
it, in shape of a Deodara : and here I must remark 
that nothing is more striking than such a plant for 
this place, when surrounded in the spring or winter 
with the delicate bulbs which come most naturally 
amidst such sombre foliage. 

Perhaps it may not have been remarked how very 
much there is in suiting plants to seasons, and to each 
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Filling a Drawing-room Case. 11 

other. The Snowdrop and Scilla at the foot of the dark 
Pine are in most perfect harmony ; and when again 
the red-veined foliage of the grand Begonias, the 
exotic Lilies, and the Tnunpet-flowers, hlend with 
scarlet Cactuses for their undergrowth, we feel at 
once that they are all in keeping : that it is really 
a miniatore nook horrowed from some Indian forest. 

These latter are the flowers we rejoice in for the 
summer months ; then autumn comes with its fading 
leaves and its keen remembrance of beauties scarcely 
past: I always find it very difficult to admire any 
autumnal plant stand. 

The best plan is to look forward. Heaths are 
natural — at the least in name — ^Fems and Moss too ; 
and, where they can be obtained, the beautiful little 
Harebells and many red-berried plants, as well as 
blue and white ones. All these are suitable amidst 
the mingled foliage and the wreathing climbers ; 
but the best thing, I think, is perhaps for once to 
forget the season, and having kept on late the 
gorgeous summer flowers, — ^Achimenes and Gloxi- 
nias, Geraniums and Boses, lingering with us long, — 
to go at once to our winter stores, and trust to 
Camellias and Azaleas, Poinsettias and Begonias, 
Cyclamens and gay bulbs, for the November stock. 

But when spring bursts on us, the plants are at 
their loveliest : Violets and Primroses, Lilies of the 
Valley and the sweet pink Boses, Hyacinths and 
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12 Flowers and Foliage for Plant Cases. 

scented Tulips, Sweet-briars and Carnations, — all 
come rusliing on us till we know not which to 
choose, and heartily long for all. 

Spring is certainly my fevourite time for these 
delightful stands. For one good reason, it is just 
the season when it is most difficult to keep plants 
at all in rooms in any other way. We may see 
them in shops, and buy them, and they may be 
most exquisite ; but the Lily beUs soon hang limply, 
the Bose leaves are scattered, and each succeed- 
ing Primrose grows smaller and paler. 

Of course it must be so : at what time of year are our 
rooms so dry, and so full of currents of fresh air 
by day as windows fly wide open, while a heated and 
not fresh atmosphere comes later in the evening ? 

I believe I am not exaggerating when I say that 
a week would be a long time for such plants to 
retain their beauty, if kept on exposed stands. I am 
not speaking now of the plants which '' go out to 
parties ; '' though most people may sometimes have 
pointed in some nursery to a dismal, shrivelled thing, 
and will have been duly told on asking of its history, 
how ** it was at a party last night, or the one 
before." A lamentable example, truly, of the course 
which their own plants at home are more or less slowly 
following. • 

The glass Cases, however, while they exclude 
exhausting currents of air, and include the soft, warm 
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Filling a Drawing-room Case, 13 

vapour in which the plants luxuriate, preserve in 
beauty for very long the flowers they shelter. No 
dust or blight falls on their shining petals, and the 
verdant freshness of the leaves remains for long 
onfaded. 

Every decaying flower or leaf should instantly be 
removed, a little fresh air should be daily given, 
and water, sometimes at least, to keep moist the sand 
that surrounds the roots. Shading from the sun is 
almost needless, so thick a dew rises up at once 
when it shines out warmly; and if you desire to 
inhale a delightfal perfume you have but to unclose 
the case, and the warm scented breath of the air 
within will rush out into the room. 

The general rules for the care of these Cases are 
therefore not many : they have to be aired just when 
they look rather steamy ; and if any plant shows signs 
of spotting, or of decaying, or of mildewy leaves, 
those leaves must be removed and more air given; 
though in some instances, if all the other plants seem 
thriving, it may be supposed that the plant afiected 
is itself in fault, and it should then be exchanged. 

One thing, too, is particularly to be noticed: 
the various bulbs and annuals, plants that die down 
when their blossoms are over, would naturally then 
be placed in a dryish air and get little if any water, 
&om above at least, while ripening their seeds or 
tubers ; remaining therefore in a damp, moist atmo- 
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14 Flowers and Foliage for Plant Cases. 

sphere, they damp and decay directly, and not only 
become themselves tmsightly objects, but injure other 
plants which may happen to be near them. Partly 
on account of this liability of leayes to injure each 
other, and partly because plants thrive best the more 
air they have and the less they are crowded and 
shut out from the light, it should be a universal 
rule never to add a plant that can be well dispensed 
with. K a Oase once looks well without crowding, 
the addition of more plants only risks spoiling both 
its looks and them. 

I have myself very seldom more than from eighteen 
to two dozen plants of all kinds in a four foot stand 
or Case, and even of these many are vely small. 



SPRING. 



Chapteb in. 

OUR OWN SPRING FL0WBR8. 

In spring we wish to be reminded of the season ; the 
more spring-like our plants are, the more we consider 
that they have been successfdl. 

In arranging the flowers much may be done to 
heighten their effect by preserving carefully the prin- 
cipal spring features, — the thick dark foliage of the 
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Our own Spring Flowers. 15 

eyergreens, which alone have braved out the blast, and 
the tender green of the fresh young shoots, which are 
only now appearing with the early flowers. 

There are various ways in which spring flowers look 
lovely ; either with or without the addition of more 
costly flowers. With Heaths and Camellias, Azaleas 
and Begonias, a most bright and summer-like aspect 
may no doubi be given at once to a spring group ; but 
I will not dweU particularly upon these flowers, as all 
that is said in the Summer Section, on Itoses and Gera- 
niums, may perfectly apply to them; and I am glad of 
the opportunity which the spring flowers give me of 
describing one of the prettiest and least expensive 
arrangements that I have ever seen, composed entirely 
of our " common flowers." 

It is not necessary to refer in most cases to the 
individual kind of each class of flower; because I 
think that has already been done sufficiently for the 
present purpose in In-door Plants. I shall now there- 
fore speak generally of pink, or white, or blue flowers ; 
supposing them always to be the pure tinted shades. 

The arrangement that I think is the prettiest for 
these Gases, gives at each comer &rtiiest from the 
arranger, a little clump of foliage. A Cedar or small 
Fir-tree, and a low growing Myrtle, answering very well 
on each side next the glass. The dark green plants 
should be continued along the whole back of the case ; 
though, being placed unevenly, they need not have the 
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16 Flowers and Foliage for Plant Cases. 

appearance of a hedge ; in some instances, even, where 
lighting np seems wanted, a white or pink Hyacinth 
may show ahove the green, between it and the glass. 
'No flower y however, must ever touch the glass, as its 
own evaporation would condense, and thus destroy it. 

The evergreens are all the better for coming down 
the sides ; at one end, even, a tall one might be 
allowed. But it is rather difficult, though very desi- 
rable to line a stand thus, without approaching too 
much to the hedgy look : it can be done sometimes 
by rather a rounded comer, and by letting one cfr two 
prettily shaped trees advance before the others. 

The low-growing spring flowers should be generally 
placed quite at the foot of a taller plant, this having 
the effect of making a stand less patchy ; and, except in 
Cases where there is a mass of flowers, the fewer co- 
lours there are the prettier it will look. But before I 
proceed to detail the formation of one of these spring 
gardens I must be allowed to mention one of the most 
useful adaptations of the same arrangements. 

In many houses there are niches in windows; 
slabs which in sunmier are always flUed with flowers, 
or at any rate comers that might be flUed up thus 
most charmingly. 

In one of the most prettily arranged houses I know, 
I remember seeing one spring a sort of recess on the 
staircase, and also others in some of the rooms, about 
level with the top of a console table, and, I believe, 
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Our own Spring Flowers. 17 

fonned of boxes or trays, ndsed up by tressels, and 
forming the most brilliant bed of spring flowers that 
can possibly be conceived. 

In instances where such plans as these are adopted, 
and when it is an object to make the flowers last long, 
it is most easily managed by hanging a light deal 
frame, covered with oiled linen or paper, before the 
recess each night, till the house or rooms next morning 
have settled in for the day. 

Where this plan is habitual a large frame of inch- 
square wood, fitted with one large pane of glass, may 
be made just to fill the entrance ; when it will be, to 
all intents of keeping plants in flower, quite as effec- 
tual as a regularly made cold case : even the glazed 
linen is, however, an immense protection. 

These recesses may be filled at all seasons just 
according to the directions given for the stocking cases, 
only of course their tenants must be confined to the 
hardier plants and those that do not require the warm 
moist air of stoves. 

Spring flowers, however, succeed in them delight- 
fdlly, provided the conditions of shade are sufficiently 
kept up ; and that after exposure to strong light or 
heat eveiy fiEided flower is cut off to make way for 
others to open out. 

The evergreens for these stands and comers (Which 
should have sdnc trays fitted into them) should be 
arranged very much as recommended above for the 
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18 Flowers and FoUagefor Plant Cases. 

spiing plant cases. Larger plants, however, and more 
of thean, may be used — ^Firs, just like the pretty shaped 
Christmas trees ; Lignum- vitas's, Cedars, Arbutus, Box 
and Myrtles answjering among the best. 

In the back row next to the trees, and puE^bing up 
amongst them, two or three of the tallest plants 
attainable may very well be placed, a pale Heliotrope in 
one comer ; which can be anywhere had in blossom if 
preserved from frost, some tall scarlet Oeraniums, or 
the cerise Uniques and white or pale pink ivy -leaved 
ones ; a China Eose or any taUer flower ; Arums too, 
even if not in l^lossom, add much to the effect ; and 
standing in a pan of water, if they are growing quickly, 
they will take no harm. 

These flowers, however, are perfectly immaterial ; 
they add to the prettiness of the group when present, 
but are not missed when absent. If they are not 
there, the wall of evergreens must come down with 
flying buttresses of low shrubs into the level ground ; 
and in this case the tray had better either slope or 
have an extra box arranged — properly covered with 
moss at the back of this smooth surface, so as 
gradually to rise like a wall of moss to i^e dark grove 
behind. This is merely to previ^t the very sudden 
fall from high shrubs to very low-growing flowera. 

Narcissi, when forced, are apt to grow rather tall, 
and many Hyaciniiis will form splendid pillars &r 
arranging at the back. These paiftieires are sometimes 
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very pretty when arranged in a ribbon pattern, as is 
80 much in yogne at present for all kinds of flowers, 
and they are also pretty in a star or cross on a ground 
of another flower. When very commonplace flowers 
like crocuses are mnch used, this is a useful way of 
working up the materials. 

A ribbon border is very pretty, with waving or 

zigzag lines of crimson and white arranged in shades ; 

or a French ribbon is very pretty made of pale blue or 

pink, with a lace-like edge of white, and little spots 

upon it of pink or blue mixed with other colours. I 

have seen such a ribbon look very pretiy with rose, 

scarlet, green, and blue, on a very pale pink ground. 

When the flowers, however, have merely to he 

nicely grouped, a great thing is to keep them in good 

masses, especially for undergrowth. A tall, pink 

Hyacinth, with one or two rather lower near it 

(preventing the colour from being a single patch) 

would be very well surrounded with a bed of 

Snowdrops or of SciUas. A patch as large as a Boxxp- 

plate is not a bit too large, the edges being rather 

broken ; and where IJiis ends by running up a green 

comer, a handflil of red Van Thols light up the hole. 

If all coburs are being used, a patch of yellow Crocus 

comes in well at a comer, in amongst the trees, 

beyond the red Van Thols, and rather in the foregrouncL 

Yery bright flowers like these should always have a 

shaded foreground place, for if we see them over the 

2—2 
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heads of many mucli paler flowers, they destroy the 
distance, and make themselves much too prominent^ 
more than revenging themselves for heing placed &x 
hack. 

As a general role, I helieve that white and pink do 
hest near the hack, crimson in the centre, yellow, if 
nsed at all, at the ends, and pale hlue, white, and 
pink in the front again. Purple I do not name, as I 
do not think that it ever answers except with yellow 
flowers, when purple might take the place of the pink 
and crimson, yellow or primrose of pink and white, 
and white, if used, replace the palest hlue. Pink and 
white, however, do not answer to mix in small 
quantities thus with yellow, as they make it look 
dingy, though white and yellow alone answer so veiy 
well. 

It must be remembered that even with yellow, 
purple is by candle-light nearly or quite invisible. 

These recesses, as a general rule, do well with 
flowers thus arranged for a space of four feet by two ; 
the same rule applying to the closed plant-cases. 

Other colours in flowers or ^liage, of course, can 
take the place of these if required, and when their colours 
are veiy clear and vivid, the group may look fully 
furnished with only those marked 1 amidst Ferns and 
foliage. Of course when such plants as Fuchsias or 
Geraniums are used, only one in a place is required, 
though for smaller flowers a group together does best. 
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If many colours are collected together, the arrangement 
mnst always be at least three times fdller. 

A group of pink Hyacinths at h 1, of white ones at 
A 1, and oiScUla Sibirica at c 1, would be excessively 
pretty, and a few little tufts of Snowdrops might be 
strewn about. 
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A representB groups of white. 
H pink, crimson, or scarlet. 
C blue. 
The capitab mean the larger ; small letters, the smaller groups. 

Crimson Tulips — double — and the sweet little Van 
Thols might be used instead of the pink Hyacinths, 
or rose Van Thols might be mingled with them. The 
crimson Tulips, in a case like this, look almost as 
well as Boses, and last much longer. Every one, last 
winter, thought mine were roses till I undeceived them, 
as the foliage was concealed by the plants in front. 
These large Tulips, however (the Bex Bubrorum), have 
not any scent. 

The smaller bulbs, like Scillas and Snowdrops, will 
grow to perfection planted in the wet sand. When a 
dish or basket has even finished blooming as &r as 
regards the Hyacinths, the Scillas from it may be 
drawn out and dropped in thus, without the slightest 
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flagging, send will go on blossoming till actaally tbrown 
away, to make room for iiie snmmer stock. 

While spring tihings are flowering, however, flie 
case mnst not be heated, as it wonld make them go on 
too fast. 

The cost of flowers for such a group as tiiis would 
be about five shillings. 

Common white Alyssum and Primroses are very 
well worth having sown in flower-pots, and just kept 
from the frost. 

At the foot of the evergreens, the Primroses peep 
out in a most friendly manner ; and to those who cannot 
see them growing wild in the hedgerow banks, it is 
very pleasant to see them even here. 



SUMMER. 
Chapter IV. 

ROSES AND GERANIUMS. 

There is something pleasant in writing of snmmer 
flowers ; one sees them almost befbre one, and one 
revels in their loveliness as if one saw them qtdte. 

I have always maintained that a garden is the 
prettiest at some time — ^about Mairch — when, after it 
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has been bare and desolate all winter, its owner begins 
to make np her summer plans — ^in her mind's eye 
what a brilliant blaze it is! And thus, I firmly 
believe, the greatest pleasure of each season's flowers 
is to be fbnnd beforehand, in preparing for them, and 
picturing what they will be ; for myself, I am sure 
that, what with memory and im^ination, my stands 
are filled many hundred times each year at a very 
small expense t 

In summer, it must be confessed, the flowers do 
not last long, they do better by a great deal, even 
then, in the glass cases, than in any other place; 
but, while all advance so quickly, we must not com- 
plain that they pass away quickly also. 

Cutting off the flowers (even each separate Geranium 
from the cluster of blossom as it begins to flag,) is the 
chief thing to do ; and this not only prevents a plant 
looking shabby for days after stray spikes would have 
made it do so, had they been allowed to remain, but 
it also economizes the strength of the plant so much 
that it often goes on for weeks sending up firesh 
flower-stalks. I had a fringed Geijmium this sUmmer, 
in blossom, for, at least, two months ; but as soon as 
a blossom-stalk was quite bloomed out, I cut it off 
one joint below the stem, and though, perhaps, I had 
not more &an five or six out at a time, yet the foliage 
was good and it was a pretty plant. 

The crimson Boses are amongst the very best of 
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flowers for a glow of colour, while they are in blossom* 
I try to think they last as long as other flowers do, 
but this point is one to which I will not commit 
myself. 

Geraniums and Fuchsias answer splendidly, but 
are very much the better for haying fresh air at night 
when it can be giyen* Plant-cases, in summer, are 
ofben outside windows ; and in such cases, and when 
rain is not expected, to leave the top glass off is an 
admirable way of freshening up the flowers, and, yet 
more, the foliage ; for the chief grievance of Geraniums, 
in these cases, is, that if not aired and watered 
regularly, the leaves are apt to turn an unhealthy 
yellow. 

When the case is occupied by such flowers as these, 
it seems a good plan, I think, to keep the chain to 
its full length open, or even, sometimes, to take out 
the whole front panel. Those which still enclose the 
plants are abundantly sufficient for all purposes of 
stillness and of shelter. 

For the arrangement of the summer groups, I 
think high, bushy^ green plants will do best at the 
back ; while a creeper, Ipomea, or Passion-flower, or 
Ivy, might trail veiy effectively over the ends and 
along the side. Sometimes, tall plants — evergreens* 
that is to say, or creepers, placed in a large box by 
the side of the case, add {enfold to the effect of the 
bright flowers inside. It is also best in the summer to 
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have the evergreens and tall green things insidei 
such as Geraniums and Arams, grouped together at 
the hack and end. 

A small plant of pink lyy-leaf, and one of the same 
kind of Geranium, only with a pearly white hlossom, 
answer admirahly, running out from the taller trees. 

The more space that each plant has the hetter, 
especially in hot weather; and hy a judicious arrange* 
ment of a few tall plants with several low-growing 
Geraniums, Gloxinias or Achimenes, this great ohject 
may he accomplished perfectly. 

Whether in crimson or white flowers, the hrightesi 
and most vivid colours should he kept lowest down 
and chiefly for the front. 

One tall crimson and purple Fuchsia rather at the 
back, a white Ivy Geranium to its right and front, 
then a Fern to the left of the Geranium, Achimenes 
Dazzle or a brilliant Geranium in the front of the Ivy 
leaf; a Geranium, ''Pearl," or some such delicate 
kind for the centre ; and a mass of some brilliant crim- 
son again to the left of this, would be very gay. The 
little blue Lobelias come in peculiarly well, peeping 
up very prettily from underneath spreading Ferns. 

I think, however, the greatest need of all in arrang- 
ing these cases, is not to be determined to show ofif 
eveiy flower ; one just glimpsed at through the green 
is veiy often worth two or three staring out entirely. 

Yeiy lovely flowers are of course brought in 
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expressly to be seen, and they are well displayed in 
the front or centre ; but often, where mere colour is 
wanted, a brilliant flower placed under a sort of veil 
gives the required eflect, though hardly in itself 
worthy of a place there. 

A most gorgeous group of sunmier flowers is made 
by iSbe scarlet Cactus with its great *Iily-like tubers, 
with an overgrowth of Boses and a group of Arums. 

In arranging these large flowOTS, however, care 
must be taken never to seem to cramp them ; their 
branches must curve and spread as though they w«re 
really free ; and in making up such splendid groups, 
any smaller flowers generally deteriorate from their 
brilliancy rather than adding to it. 

The lily tribes, and all the plants that grow either 
frt)m corms or tubers, answer remarkably well for 
flowering thus ; iiiey require generally moist air, as 
well as damp soil, vfhile they are in blossom, to 
blossom in perfection ; and both these advantages 
they naturally meet with here. Such plants, however, 
as soon as ihey stop flowering, must be at once 
removed to a dryer place. 
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AUTUMN. 

Chapter V. 

FERNS AND BEGONIAS. 

It wonld be a dismal task to write of antttmn flowers 
—to me at least atttamn always seems so melancholy 
a time, that I candidly will plead gmlty to shirking 
writmg especially of it. Sping is fall of promise^ 
and hol^ summer and winter, in their various ways, 
bring beauty and enjoyment : the perfection of autunm, 
however, is in itself decoy ; and at any rate it is a 
liungthat I do not want to write of. 

If, instead of autumn flowers, we speak of Ferns and 
Begonias, there wiH be a group of forms untouched by 
the fitding^ of everything around them — ^looking most 
fredi and green at the very time when we wont so 
much something tiiat retams tiie verdure of spring. 

An expisite plant case may be filled entirely with 
Begonias, Ferns, and Arums, all their gracefinl 
leaves and forms blending beautifully with eaeh other. 
And although l&e Arums, I know, are generally taD, 
tiiey can always be obtained of a smaller size ; and if 
grown in a window, stan&g in a dish of water, they 
will not get " run up," if they have plenty of air and 
Eg^t, 
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In reference to this I may just observe that, if a 
^vindow is full of plants, it does not answer to let 
doum the upper part ; the plants become thus drawn 
up; the lower part of the window is that which 
should be opened. 

In the present taste for beautiful foliage, which is 
often really thought more of than flowers, the Fern 
and Begonia group is one that may interest many, 
not only in the autumn, but for the whole year round. 
Few things are grown more easily, and very few are 
more beautiful: the chief difficulty attending their 
growth has been that neither of these classes will 
answer well in diy rooms ; since the Begonias require 
not only moisture, but a good deal of warmth ; and 
even the Ferns in reality do not thrive at all well 
when exposed to cold ; although damp is so often their 
favourite atmosphere. Every one knows, however, 
that a ferny dell is not a chilly place, the air there 
generally is rather soft and mild ; and thus if we try 
to grow Ferns in a case which there are no means of 
heating, a very slight degree of stagnant dampness is 
sufficient to cause the fronds more or less to suffer. 

Certainly I have no two sets of plants which seem 
to me to thrive better than my Ferns and Begonias in 
the same large case, warmed to a slight degree, 
ranging from 46° upwards (65° is the highest 
temperature desirable in autumn). 

The Adiantums, Lastreas, Pteris, DavaUias, and 
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Asplenimns, are^ amongst the very best to grow in 
such a manner. The beautiful Hare's-foot Fern parti- 
cularly is exquisite in these cases ; and the Lastreas, 
though sometimes yeiy large, have a most beautiM 
effect, spreading out beneath Arums and Begonias in 
a pahn-like fashion, that leads one to fancy one is 
looking doum on a palm-grove. 

The green of this Fern, too, is extremely beautiful. 

Adiantum cuneatum, A. formosum and A. assimile 
do charmingly in baskets, if baskets are introduced 
into such a case at all, except when used chiefly as 
forcing cases. I had some of these ferns this 
summer hung up in them for bringing on, and tho 
plants grew far quicker than any I had in pots. The 
basket, however, required a good soaking as often as 
it began to get the least degree dry. 

DavalUa dissecta, D. canariensis and P. hvUata are 
amongst the best and easiest grown of the Hare's- 
foot class. 

Some of the Scoloperdiums are also very pretty, 
as are Polypodiums (especially P. plumula), and 
Nephrolepis, Pteris scaberula and Pteris serulata, are 
amongst the very nicest and easiest ferns to grow. 
Blechnum Brasiliensis, and the Gleichenias are a 
very fEtvourite class ; the Gymnogrammas (or gold and 
silver Ferns) are also beautiful, but will very seldom 
live a long time in the higher parts of London. 

Also the other ferns are such as can be well grown 
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with as little care or trouble as ai^ plants I know. 
The Trichomanes also, or filmy Ferns, can be grown 
even in London, in a most saccessM manner, alone 
nnder a glass shada. 

Jjycopodium atromidis^ L. cesivm, and L. den- 
tmdatum are among the best to have ; though 
L. cesium is not sure to succeed. 

The ferns should be very well drained with char- 
coal or finely pounded (not merely broken) flower- 
pots. Charred turf is useful for mixing with sand to 
grow them in; but for that nothing equals, in my 
opinion, the cocoa-nut refuse, well moistened and 
pressed firmly into the flower-pot or into a preidously 
moss-lined basket. 

Though stagnant water is hurtfal, a Fern must 
never be dry ; this is one reason — ^if not the reason — 
why it is so much safer kept in a glass-case, in which 
ease naturally it stands in damp sand or moss. 

Ferns, also, should never be splashed with water 
heavily ; watering without a. rose, for instance, is 
most destructive, — ^the wide-spreading leaves being 
easily borne down and snapped, and water poured 
forcibly, lodging in the h^art of thiB plant,, and cansisg 
it to decay. 

People do not enough observe the teaching they 
might obtain among the woods and fields, if they 
would only notice how seldom there is a straight-doTODi 
pelting storm 1^ that th^ administer at home so 
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frequently from ihe watering-pot; and xchen there 
is such a storm, how generally a breeze of air shortly 
afterwards sweeps by, waving the dripping foliage 
and scattering the rain-drops which have collected 
there. 

Bnt I think I have said enough on the care of 
Ferns. I have only to add that as these plants 
rejoice in a short sojourn in a cold deep pit or shady 
greenhouse towards the end of the summer, where 
they can be well syringed daily, they give just time 
for a brilliant show of the exquisite Gloxinias and 
Achimenes mingling with the Begonias while they 
are away, 

I have now to speak of Begonias, and to assure 
any of my readers who may never have tried, at 
present, to do much in the way of gardening, that 
a more simple and easy task, even for a beginner, 
cannot well be found than that of growing this mag- 
nificent class of plants. 

The Begonias are more easily propagated than any 
jplant I know. I strike them in any quantity by a 
peculiar method which I would gladly explain to any 
one who wants to grow them, though I am not yet 
clear enough as to the whole system to detail it 
h^e. I know, however, that with the exception of 
two cuttings accidentally pulled up, I have not lost 
one of the many I have put in. 

Begonias grow from a single leaf, or from half a 
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leaf, or from a piece of stem; so that the minutest 
morsel of a new kind in a bouquet may be turned 
to good account. They can bear, so it seems to 
me, any amount of heat, so long as it is moist, and 
so long as their roots are also moist. But they 
ought not to be cold ; 45° ig quite the lowest tem- 
perature for the coldest winter's night. My Plant 
Cases, however, relieve me effectually of all such 
anxieties, as they need never be below 55°. The 
worst thing for Begonias — and what they cannot 
stand — ^is for their roots to be dry while the air 
around is moist. But I know no plant at this 
moment, unless it might be a Cactus, which could 
possibly endure such a mode of treatment. I mention 
the circumstance, because a little knowledge being 
a dangerous thing, it was elaborately explained to 
me once ''that in that nice moist Case it couldn't 
signify leaving the plants unwatered; they could 
get all they wanted through the leaves from the 
air ! " My Begonias, I regret to say, still look shabby 
from the effect of that short four days' neglecL 
The sand, I should say, had unluckily been allowed 
to be also rather dry; had it been moist, a week 
might have done no harm. 

In In-door Plants I took upon myself to speak my 
mind veiy plainly on the bad result, in gardening, 
of turning off good old plants for the sake of doubt- 
ful new ones. 
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I llimk that people quite forget what the effect 
might be of some of the old fEtYonrites mingled with 
the new. In the foliage plants, for instance, why 
not bring back the splendid old crimson-veined and 
red-stalked plants, to contrast with the silver white 
of the newer kinds and with the dark green leaves 
of the Aram lily ? 

This year I was anxious to find one of the old 
Begonias ; to use as a contrast in the silver-foliaged 
new and fine varieties, and one single tuber was 
all I could obtain at the many places where I 
tried to procure it. The general answer was that 
it was so common. The usual result followed ; that 
every one, seeing the few plants I liad, was imme- 
diately struck by the unusual effect of that much- 
injured plant when brought forward boldly in a 
stand of better and newer kinds. Its leaves (I speak 
of the old Begonia discolor) were, some of them 
at least, six inches long. I did not measure them, 
but I am keeping within the mark. 

At the close of this little book I hope to give a 
list of a few of the best Begonias for growing, whether 
new or old ; and also of Ferns, and where they may 
be procured. 

A case filled with Begonias, Arums, and Ferns, 

may do very well without any other foliage, as well 

as without flowers, though I think myself that some 

good dark green, either in the case or placed outside, 

8 
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id desirable ; and if tfie foliage is not veiy bnlEant, 
three or fonr gleaming flowers lighten it np exceed- 
ingly. . White! Lilies, scarlet Cactnses, or flowers of 
a rather waxen and thick petaled class, are the best: 
to use. Water LHies^' growing*' in a glass mUk-pan 
sunk in the mossy floor, and shadowed by the rich 
foliaged Begonias, are the most perfectly lovely group 
Uiat eaii be oonceived^ If brought straight in from 
a stream or lake, they last in reality a loi^ while 
when out ; but I hardly can believe that people are 
not joking when they talk of actually growing them. 
It certainly sounds incredible, butl have never been 
a^e to try whether it does succeed. 

Small water plants might be grown very well, and 
they would look very nice and cool. 



WINTER- 



. .. CHiPTEB VI. 
A NOOK FROM AN INDIAN FOREST. 
It is a pleasant truth that it is in the winter time, and 
in the early spring, that these drawing-room plant- 
cases are prettiest and gayest. From a little before 
Christmas to the end of May, they are one successive^ 
course of the fairest flowers. 
Amidst the green mosses that mantle the sui&ce 
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over, little bright blue eyes open up first to light, as 
the pale blue Soilla thrusts up its wedge-shaped sheath. 
The graceful Snowdrop rises, shro\ided in its green 
leaves, and by slow degrees," as they break apart, the 
drooping bell creeps out and &lls in its snowy white- 
ness, '^ ringing a fairy peal." 

The crimson cups of the scented Tulip are filled 
with their firagrant odour ; and the snowy petals of the 
large Narcissus seem shining in their whiteness, while 
they slowly fold their thick, carved, petals back. 

On graceful Begonias red coral shreds are hanging, 
and primroses beneath look up with child-like open 
faces of softest white and rose. 

Heliotropes are blossoming, and so sometimes are 
'\^olet8, standing proudly but shyly on their bed of. 
green. Lilies of the valley are with us all the winter, 
adorning our cases boih with flowers and leaves.^ 
Cyclamens are there with their stained waxen petals, 
looking so fur and firagile amidst their heavy foliage ; 
while many a varied Hyacinih has reared its firagrant 
pillar. Boses sometrmes have already come out to greet 
us, while Azaleas and Camellias have long spread out 
a mass either of snowiest white or of most bright-hued 
pink. 

Carnations have added their glowing colours and 
their rich scent of clove ; Deutzias waved their sofdy 
petaled plumes, and crimson Poinsettias early have 
displayed their bright red floating pennons. 

8-2 
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Fuchsias still linger, and other autumn flowers; 
while in a little warmth we have the summer fragrance 
of the Mignonette. 

With such a wealth of varied blossom, our winter 
drawing-room gardens may indeed be beautiful. But 
we must approach to details, for it is less easy than 
many would imagine it, to arrange these flowers for 
the first time to advantage. There are several rules 
that ought to be borne in mind. 

1. Because the space is small, a great many people 
think the flowers must be small, and the patches of 
colour much broken up as well; there is, on the 
contrary, no fallacy greater than this. Little touches 
of secondary colours, as the veins of Begonia leaves, 
and the shade of crimson on a Fuchsia stal^, are 
decidedly an advantage, but a little group of white, 
and a little group of red, and then another of blue, 
make the whole thing look excessively poor and 
tame. Massive forms y I am convinced, are the objects 
to aim at in these tiny greenhouses. 

2. A clear contrast must be maintained in the 
different kinds of foliage, and the more this foliage 
approaches the nature of that which reigns in the 
place the flowers represent, the more the flowers 
and leaves will seem to suit in together, and the 
more natural and satisfactoiy the whole group will 
appear. 

8. I suppose it is hardly necessary to observe 
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that the flowers should be subordinate to the 
foliage. One- of the prettiest arrangements that I 
recollect contained only five plants in blossom : one 
tall and graceful, with brilliant crimson flowers ; two 
low-growing, vividly tinted plants ; and two beautiful 
white flowers, of the peculiar shelly Uue tint. The 
whole case looked brilliant and yet so deliciously cool. 
" What a brilliant jungle you have there I " was the 
most natural remark I heard on it. 

By candle-light, however, is the time to enjoy these 
cases, the green is darker and the flowers are brighter, 
till they really shine like rubies and like pearls* 
Everything depends, however, for this on my fourth 
great rule, — ^the shades of the flowers in them. 

As far as I know by experience, all white flowers, 
which by daylight are tinged with hluei have this 
exquisite pearly tint when they are seen by candle* 
light. The colour of the blossom of the white ivy 
leaf Geranium is that which I would describe. It is 
not blue nor pink, and yet it contrives to have a 
Boupqon of each, and certainly by candlelight each 
petal looks as if it were carved from one great large 
pearl. 

The crimson, again^ for candle-light, should ap- 
proach to scarlet, a blue crimson is too dead. 

Pink should be, on the contrary, the least of a scarlet 
possible, the best of all is exactly the colour of a China 
Bose, or of the inide leaves of the palest Blush. 
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I am perfectly aware how contradictory all this 
sounds, bnt as I am quite clear of the fSeu^ts of the 
case, I have nothing to do but say them. 

Blue flowers, if very pale and clear, continue very 
pretty ; but if they are purple, they iqypear black 
or dull by this light, — at leiE^ do not show at 
all even that they are there. 

The dark bright green looks glossier and brightei*, 
and the yivid grass green also is very soft and 
beautiful even in the evening, but a yellowish tint 
^ looks thoroughly poor and faded. The Camellia, and 
•Myrtle, and Pine-tree green is, perhaps, the very best; 
and the darker grass-green Ferns and Lycopodiums 
are then also very lovely. 

Scarlet is apt to look poor unless the texture is 
extremely velvety ; and this reminds me to hint that 
texture does stand for much : while Fuchsias with a 
scariet or oerise corolla are amongst the loveliest of 
white and scarlet flowers ; but tJieir petals, again, 
•should be thick and waxen. 

However, I think for my part there is but one 
safe rule,^ — to see a plant by candlelight and then 
to decide upon it; for in the numbers there are 
of beautiful, it is impossible in a fihort space to do 
more than indicate a few of the best known, flower^, 
^ese general rules will of course apply to all the 
seasons equally. I have not therefore repeated them 
in the preceding chapters. 
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. To proceed to the minute arrangement of -a mnter 

• case, I should myself be disposed to ignore the wintry 
: weather reigning all around, and to render it as &r 

as. possible a richly folia^, warm, spice-breathing 

nest of tropical flowers and leaves. — ^Begonias and 

.Poiiuiettias, Camellias and Arum lilies, white Prim- 

* roses and Cyclamens, Achimenes and Gloxinias, in their 
many most loybly shades : Ferns, too, and Myrtles, 

. and periiaps an Orange-tree ; the beautiful little blue 

. creeping flowers that still are ta be obtained; and 

the winter flowering Cactus with its long narrow tube. 

Anything /ot/ntom-shaped is best for the eentre 

plant, if there is a centre ; or tall, rather sombre 

plants^ ify on the contrary, we arrange a back- 

' ground* 

A little Palm-tree answers well for giving peculiar 
.character, and there are also many beautiful ferns 
« and plants of waving grass, which very greatly tend 
to keep tip the delusion, and to foim & jungle, 

I will flrst describe for this season minutely an 

arrangement in which there is to be a centre plant of 

drooping, spreading foliage. This centre should be 

.rather taU in proportion to the height of the case 

itself, nearly reaching the top^ it is best when it 

, rises with a single stem and sweeps over, widely, 

,T)ut not too low, though I have seen the tips of 

Begonia branches fall very gracefcdly upon the mossy 

ground. One thing is essential, the plant must be 
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naturaL No trained-out climbers, or wired supports, 
can be at all admitted. A certain degree of wild- 
ness, of a very artistic nature, is the proper thing ; 
and it is just that said perfect wildness which is 
so difficult to attain. 

We will suppose, then, the centre place filled with 
an appropriate plant. If the stem rises barely, it 
is of course desirable to place a low bushy plant 
immediately at its foot. Something white does best 
in this place, as it will gleam out best in shade. A 
small white Hyacinth, a group of Snowdrops, even pure 
white Crocuses, would look extremely pretty. Near 
the comer (it might even touch the glass, though 
this requires care that the leaves may not mildew) 
there should be a tall bushy myrtle, or I even prefer 
a Cypress or Lignum-viteB, or some small and pretty 
upright-growing eyergreen. If this latter fills one 
comer at the right-hand side farthest from the front, 
as the arranger stands, the other side at the left 
might have the Myrtle or even a group of Myrtles, 
making a close green thicket, and dotted in each 
comer, and in one place in front, with a group of 
Snowdrops or small Hyacinths, the same flower if 
possible as that used in the centre. A tall brilliant* 
foliaged Begonia would be best to front this group, 
and at its feet a spreading Fern does extremely well, 
allowed nearly to cover a close thick mat of blue 
SciUas or of Lobelias beneath it. 
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Either a Fem or a pot of Lilies of the Valley will do 
'\^ry wel\^ in the front left-hand comer. Next to it 
a low white Camellia, or Azalea, or a Eose, is the best 
thing perhaps to put; and rather to the back of 
the crimson-yeined Begonia the cold-looking flapping 
Arom-leayes have a good effect. One low plant of 
the brightest crimson will be required either near 
the centre or at the side in front, and in which- 
ever place it is, a somewhat similar plant on the 
other side must fill the place there^ which it does not 
here; i.e. one must be at the centre, the other at 
the side. 

Pots of Ferns, or pretty-leaved plants which have 
gone out of blossom or have not yet come in, can 
very well be used for filling up the spaces, and groups 
of Snowdrops or Scillas be interspersed here and 
there* 

In one arrangement, instead of a spreading Fem 
on the right-had side, some very brilliant low- 
growing crimson ^wer, such as a handsome Cactus 
or a fine Camellia, might be desirable to the right of 
the centre group. If, however, no large, massive red 
flower can b^ found to place there, it is best to fill 
in with white and blue, and depend on the Fuchsia, 
Salvia, or Poinsettia, with a single low plant; 
(Achimenes Dazzle or Begonia fuchsoides) for giving 
the crimson wanted. This must depend very much 
on the plants we have at hand* 
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Heaths also are extreznelj pretty to nse in such 
a case, and the long wreaths of Epacris are peonliarly 
loYely. In an arrangement like this, I hope that 
the readers of In-door Plants will haTe taken cai*e 
to be weU supplied with all the foliaged plants — ^Prim- 
roses, Bulbs, Eoses, or Begonias^— that can be re- 
quired; as weU as with Salvias, even Poinsettiaa, 
•Fuchsias, &c. The Heaths, Camellias, and Azaleas I 
:think I should certainly recommend buying just as 
they begin to blossom. It seems to me, at least, 
that these plants require more air and ^ace, and 
more of a special system than in-door gardeners 
can give conveniently all through the year, without 
injury to their other stock, unless ihet^ have a green- 
house. In the latter case, there is scarcely any plant 
^more easily managed than is ihe Camellia, always 
provided it is not in a porous flower-pot, exposed 
to a draught of air. Five really good plants in 
blossom are all, as I have already said, that tins 
case requires : — one tall crimson ^Fuchsia, Salvia, or 
Poinsetfcia, or a low-growing Cactus, or red Camellia ; 
one white Hose, Camellia, or Azalea, and another one 
rather smaller, and of lower growth. The other 
.two plants should be much smaller, and with very 
bright crimson flowers. 

Of course a somewhat similar arrangement of 
different coloured flowers, or even of berries and foliage, 
may be made extremely pretty. The Ardisia crermUOa 
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is one of the prettiest of the red-berried plants. 
Bright yellow flowers are Tery gay interspersed with 
foliage ; bnt when they are nsed, that foliage must 
be dark, and by no means variegated. I* have never 
tried it — ^for a real good stand, at least — ^but I 
could quite believe in a most beautiful group being 
composed entirely of white and golden yellow. For 
a crimson drawing-room I imagine this would have 
a really superb effect. 

The golden-balled Acacias, Coronillas, Crocuses, 
and Jonquilles would all be suited for such a purpose, 
as well as some Eoses and the yellow Hyacinths. 



Chapter \IL 

IN-DOOB PLANT CASE, AND LISTS OF PLANTS. 

I WILL < begin this chapter by an exact des^ption 
of the La-door Plant Case. These Cases are so made 
as to be either a most useful *' forcing house" for sup- 
iplying stands and conservatories, bringing on at a 
time more than sixty pot^, in a temperature of from 
-65^ to 90^ ; or else when used iox ornament^ con- 
Jbaining a most charming group of from eighteen to 
Wo dozen flowei^ and plants, sucb as would hardly 
be, 1 preserved for many hours Without some stieh 
assistance in a dry or heated atmosphere. 
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These Cases are of two sizes, the larger ones being 
about four feet long, by two feet wide and high, while 
the boxes on which the glazed frames rest are eight 
inches deep. 

These boxes are lined with zinc, and fitted with a 
hot-water apparatus most accurately balanced. No 
lamp or anything of the kind is required, as hot water 
is poured in through a concealed opening from with- 
out, being also let off in the same way when cold. 

This water maintains the temperature at a height 
sufficient for most plants for four and twenty hours 
without refilling ; but when greater heat is required 
it can be raised to a degree varying from 90° down to 
66° by adding more hot water after the first twelve 
hours. 

A very simple contrivance for raising the upper 
glass guards against undue condensation and conse- 
quent dropping of moisture on the plants within, and 
this pin, attached to the uppeif panel, also affords 
means of giving air to the plants inside. Although 
the Case is so strong that it may readily be moved 
about from place to place, it is put together by means 
of four small screws and in less than three minutes* 
time^ and the whole affair being perfectly self-con* 
tained, with the exception of a common funnel, 
there is nothing wanted extra. Arriving one day 
at its destination, it may look next morning as if ii 
had been filled for months* 
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As these In-door Plant Cases seem likely to form 
a tolerably important manufacture, steps liave been 
taken to have them patented, mth all the recent 
improvements ; and they are to be had solely at 
the manufactory, 4, All Saints Place, Caledonian 
Boad, London. The price is four guineas for a 
plain useful Case of the size described, which is 
made in the strongest manner, to take to pieces, 
and pack in a shallow box, for perfectly safe convey- 
ance to any distance, either by rail or water. 

The Cases can be made, I believe, in any style 
of ornament. A good sort for general use is formed 
of plain mahogany, and looks very well. When used 
the floor requires to be covered with at least an 
inch of sand, to prevent the pots from resting too 
closely upon the hot-water Case, and also to preserve 
the required amount of moisture. After an inch or 
so, sand is not necessary, though very often meftd. 
Flower-pots of the same size as the pots which sink 
into them are no bad contrivance for securing to the 
plants which need it a strong degree of heat. But 
in buying plants of an unknown kind, it is always 
best to ask the heat to which they have been accus- 
tomed. A small thermometer will be very useftil 
for suspending in the case. 

Silver sand may be got at sixteen shillings a ton 
at Kennard's, Swan's Place, Old Kent Boad, and 
peat, sphagnum moss, loam, &c. can be also got there. 
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If the sand in use has been long saturated with mois- 
ture or mixed by any ehance with decaying leaves, ii 
can be thrown into a heap in the sun and dried, when,; 
having be^i aired and sifted, it is as good as ever. 
And this is really convenient, as it is an awkward and 
tiresome thing to be often changing. 

My own Cases are always filled with sand nearly level 
with the tops of the pots themselves ; but then I often 
grow both moss and bulbs in the sand in mine, either 
with or without the addition of a little cocoa-nut 
dust. 

If moss is not grown in them, the top has to be 
covered with some pretty wild moss, carefully freed 
from insects. This freedom from insects is certainly 
most essential, for one single slug in a plant case 
rapidly accomplishes a world of damage ; every bitteUs 
leaf being quite spoiled for ornament. 

I will now proceed to name a few of the most 
fiavourite flowers ; mentioning such kinds only as are 
really excellent. I ied that in some respects I am a* 
very bad person to ^ve lists of plants, because it is 
years since I have had any opportunity oi visiting 
first-rate gardens, or of seeing new plants displayed; 
at the same time the same reasons which lay me 
under this disqualification will serve to prove that if I 
can get nice flowers from the mere help of catalogues 
and books, others surely with more advantages may do 
far better; and there is one advantage here at any 
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]2ate to ilLy readers, thai the plants I name, except 
where otherwise stated, have been tried and proved ; 
not by seeing them in hothouses and conservatories, 
but as fairly kept entirely in a room, some few merely 
for a prolonged time of flowering, others for many 
months, or entirely grown, as in the case of 
bnlbs and others, in my windows ieuid in my little 
*.* stoves." 

As far as it is possible to resist the temptation of 
getting other plants, I always now try myself to keep 
to Evergreens and Begonias, Ferns and Bulbs, or 
tubers of some description. Many plants are so hard 
to keep and to stow away when they are out of 
blossom, while tubers lie dormant in their own dry 
pots, and are ready at the proper season to take into 
rapid growth; the summer and winter stocks of 
tubers or of bulbs thus changing places regularly in 
the plant case and in the cupboard ; for a good dry 
cupboard is as good a place as any for a store of dry 
bulbs and tubers. 

. Boses and Geraniums, tempting as they are to grow, 
cannot be so easily put aside in their less interesting 
stages ; and the same objection applies to Fuchsias 
and to some other pl^ts. 

Evergreens, Ferns, and Begonias, are, however^ 
always beautiful, the evergreens at their worst time 
not being really ugly, while happily that worst time 
is just in the summer, when Eoses and Geraniums may 
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be so easily bought In blossom. It seems to me to 
be a particularly great object in fitting up these cases 
to have at the same time foliage of so much beauty 
that if there were no flowers, the case would stiU be 
beautiful, and yet to guard against such a display of 
colour J even in the leaf, as would weaken the effect 
when brilliant flowers were used. 

Any one fitting up a case with foliage, should there- 
fore have a notion of the plants which they want to 
use; and I cannot too strongly reconmiend the 
Catalogue published this year by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Chelsea and Exeter, for giving exact descriptions of 
almost every kind of stove and greenhouse plant, 
"foliage plants" being included with the most 
splendid Camellias and every brilliant flower that 
can be imagined. 

Stove plants sound grand for a little glass case to 
grow ; but it is, in fact, much easier for an amateur 
to grow a plant of this kind than to get one to blossom 
of the hardier kinds, which crave so much air and 
light, and are always ready to suffer from confine- 
ment. 

I had myself far rather grow a Gardenia than a plant 
of Wood Anemones — ^in-doors. While Caladiums 
and Begonias may be done much more easily in such 
ways than Tea-roses. Some of the former, particu- 
larly, in Mr. Veitch's list, really deserve very special 
notice as peculiarly lovely plants. The leaves are in 
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sliape something like those of Arams, bnt with the 
most brilHaat rose colour, soffnsing the surface and 
mingling with the green, or with pure ivory white 
contrasting with darker colours. 

Caladium Belleymeri,* C. Chantini, C. Baraquini, 
and, judging by the description, the C. Veitchi 
announced to come out next autumn, seem to me to 
leave little room for any leaves to surpass them. And 
with all their brilliant colours, their shape and 
general tone is something so cool and lovely that it 
is impossible not to count them in ihe fresh list of 
water plants. 

The Adelttster alhivenis, the Graptophyllum versi- 
color, the Gardenia radicans foliis variegatis (a 
beautifdl variegated leaved Gardenia), Bhododendron 
Princess Royal, and Bhododendron Veitchianum, are at 
once beautiful evergreens and most lovely pale rose 
or white flowers ; the latter also is remarkably sweet- 
scented. These latter plants would be very beautiful 
in a double window or in a large cold case which 
would have air and light. The foregoing plants, how- 
ever, are most of them expensive. Ardisia crenulata 
and A. alba, with red and white berries, are cheap 
and useful plants for winter, thoagh I do not 
myself think them worthy of the plant case, which 
never pleases me unless everything is sweet-scented, 

* I give the botanical names for the sake of those who 
may wish to have the plants. 

4 
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unless it is gifted with yery surpassing bveliness. 
Amongst the Orchids that can be grown in these cases 
(at least I believe so, and I mean to try) are many 
which are both very sweet and beantiftd. 

I advise any one, however, who wishes to grow 
Orchids, to state what they are for in bnying them, 
and to take advice as to the best means of carrying 
out their wishes. Because, amongst the great 
variety, there are but a few suited to this pur- 
pose: Dendrobiums for instance, and a few other 
kinds of terrestrial Orchids, I have never tried my- 
self, at present growing other kinds, such as are 
suspended in baskets and on blocks of wood. 

Acacias, again, are most desirable plants, with 
their pretty foliage and their fragrant yellow balls; 
and the dwarf Palms, cliammrops, humilis, &c., are 
charmingly fitted to form centre plants. There are, 
also, abundant specimens of dark foliage and beau- 
tifully grown evergreens, ferns, and flowers in the 
before-named list. 

Of bulbs for indoor culture I have given, I think, 
full lists in In-door Plants ; only as a great many 
inquiries have been made as to where some of these, 
and especially the miniature Hyacinths mentioned, 
can be procured, I here allude to bulbs in order to give 
the address of Messrs. Hooper, Covent Garden 
Market. Their Alpine plants also — Campanulas, 
Saxifrages, Linarias, &c. — are particularly good and 
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pretty, seeming, as well as the Ferns and Lycopods, to 
be especially prepared for room culture. I must also 
name particularly the Scillas and the Cyclamens that 
maybe obtained from the same place, as I hare found 
them very good and reasonable in price. Their lists 
are also drawn up with great exactness in describing 
colours. But in naming three or four such nurseries, 
such as Lee*s, Hammersmith ; Lawson, London and 
Edinburgh; Veitch's, King's Road (especially for 
" foliage plants," Camellias and Ferns) ; Fraser's, 
Lea Bridge (about five miles north-east of London) ; 
Rivers', Sawbridgeworth ; Turner's, at Slough, famous 
for geraniums ; Sparry's and Parson's, at Brighton ; 
and Standish's at Bagshot, — ^there is certainly no 
possible opening lefi; for any one to be at a loss as 
to where they may get really first-rate plants ; and 
all these nurseries send plants safely packed to any 
distance. 

The Begonias I have already spoken of as among 
the best plants to grow, B. Qriffithsia, B. Zebrina, 
B. argrosticfmata, B. Bex, and the very old but 
beautifully red-veined Evansianuy are amongst those 
grown for their splendid foliage. 

They grow very quiddy and are increased most 
rapidly ; the price of each plant varies from eighteen- 
pence or two-and-dxpenee upwards. B.fuchsoides, 
dtegei, eoccinea, insignisy and hngifoUa, are aho 
veiy beautifdl and easily grown varieties. A little 
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B. dregei I grew last year, &om a cutting, became a 
perfect pyramid of the most exquisite green satiny 
leaves with bright red edges. 

Amongst Ferns, Adiantums and Lastreas, especially 
the felix mas, felixfcBminaf A, cuneatum, A. setuliciumf 
and A. formosuniy are to be recommended. Pterls 
serrulata, scabenda, geranifolia, and longifolia; Blech- 
nitm Brasiliensis; the beautifdl Gleichenias, Lo- 
niariasy Polypodiums, and Scolopendriwns (Hart's- 
tongne), DavaJlias (bullata, dignita, and canariensis)^ 
(Hare's-foot), and the Lycopodiums or SelasineUaSf 
including atroviridisy denticulatum, delicatissima, 
apoda, ineqxdcB, folia, cuspidata, &c. &c., are suited 
for these cases. 

Amongst Camellias the old double white is very 
good indeed; then there is Lady Hume's Blush, 
fimbriata alha, Chandleri, ColviUi, imbricata, Rosa- 
mmidiy tricolor, &c. 

And in Azaleas, alba grandiflora bianca, white 
perfection. Flower of the day, magnifica, osArruignifica 
alba plena, white ; Iveryana, striped with red, striata 
perfecta, EtoUe de Gand, decora rubra plena. Empress 
Eugenie, Perryana, &c. are all very beautiful. 

Ericas, Epacris, small Orange -trees, Achimenes 
(particulariy a little brilliant A. dazzle). Gloxinias, 
Poinsettias, and Cissus discolor, are all more or less 
suitable according to the heat given. The first 
three do well in greenhouse temperature ; the latter, 
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idth Begonias and Ewphorhias^ delight in a moist 
stove heat. 

The sweet-scented plants, I may as well heie 
remark, are not as sweet as usual, if beilow the t^tn- 
p^ratore they H]^. There are generally forced 
shnibs of lilac or Sweet-briar easily to be brought on; 
Mignonette, also, if it has li^t enough and is not 
kept too damp ; while the dove-scented perpetual or 
tree Carnations are delightful plants for blossoming 
in tiie winter ; ihe Anne Boleyn Pink is one of the 
sweetest of the common kinds, and can be often had 
in blossom by the end of December* 

Double Wood Anemones are charming little fl^w^s 
for growing in glara cases, but these do not require to 
have much heat. Mysotidium nobile — a kind of 
Forget-me-not — blossoming in wint^ without aiqr 
forcing, is also a good plant to grow where heat is 
not wanted ; and as the bulbs last so much longer 
when heat is not appHed, I always myself keep a cold 
plant case filled properly with evergreens and Ferns, 
into which many bulbs dqmrt as tiiey come into 
blossom. In fact, I do not like io waste hmt and 
bulbs mutually, by a eontraiy system. Chinee Prim- 
roses, l»iW6ver, rejoice in abundant heat, and so do 
the BsgoniaSf and all kinds of Gardenias, and Daphne 
indiea rubra odorata ; while the Ci»ms discolor, and 
many other plants, will not live at all except in a 
high temperature. 
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For more of a greenhouse temperatnre, or for 
winter forcing, I will mention now a few of the sweetest 
and prettiest of EoSes. — Tea-scented: Devoniensis^ 
creamy white ; Gloire de Dijon, fawn and rose ; Adam, 
rose-coloured ; Louise de Savoie, pale yellow ; Moire, 
pale fawn ; Souvenir d'EUse Vardon, rosy white ; 
Souvenir d*un Ami, rose. 

Hybrid perpetual : Oeant de BataiUes, scarlet rose ; 
Lord Baglan, crimson and scarlet; Prince Leon, 
cerise ; Madame Bivers, pinkish white ; Jules 
Margottin, light crimson. 

Bourbon. — Souvenir de la Malmaison, pale fresh 
colour ; Catherine Guillot, very hrilliant crimson ; 
Comte de MonMjo, crimson ; Louise Odier, hright rose. 

China, — Cramoisie supirieure, crimson; Fabvier, 
semi-double scarlet. 

The Blaria, Coupe d'Hebi, Gloire des Mousseuse, 
Paul Perras and Unique (old white Provence), with 
the old Pink Moss and the perpetual Moss Boses, 
are also most charming. 

Most of the Boses, in the three first parts of this 
list, were especially pointed out to me by Mr. Kivers 
as some of the best suited for room or greenhouse 
culture. The others I have named generally from 
memory, for I have not myself grown many roses 
lately. The descriptions, however, in the catalogues 
are so clear, that no one obtaining them can go fieur 
wrong as to the selection. 
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The Tree Violets and Lilies of the Valley are said to 
be grown particularly well at the Lea Bridge Road 
Mnrsery ; and these plants, which are snch universal 
fiavourites, are very hard to get in really good con- 
dition. The latter are also particularly well done at 
Conway's, Old Brompton. 

Amongst especially delightful room plants I must 
not omit to mention the sweet-scented Lidian Pink, 
DianthuB hyhridus mvltiflorus. I am sorry to say, 
however, I do not know where this will now he met 
with, as I have sought for it in vain in a great many 
lists. 

Catalogues of all kinds of plants, often very 
descriptive, may he ohtained hy post from all, I think, 
of the places which I have named, as well as from 
many more whose names can easily he seen in the 
prize lists at Kensington and Sydenham. It is far 
the hest economy — ^at least so I find it — ^to send always 
direct to one of these good growers for any plants 
required ; the plant is most often cheaper, and certainly 
much hetter, than when ohtamed from an inferior 
garden. 

My hints, however, I feel are most imperfect. 
I have only endeavoured to prevent any amateur 
heginning to grow plants from feeling quite at a 
loss as to what she may huy first ; and the splendid 
nurseries near Cheltenham, Edinhurgh, York, Bir- 
mingham, Bath, and Brighton, leave little room for 
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persons living near those places to meet vnAk any diffi- 
culty. In some toims, such as London, Birmingkam, 
Manchester, Sheffield snd Giasgow, the indoor ][dant 
cases seem to me the only means of growing and 
keeping exotic flowars well; imd the delight these 
exquisite flowers afford, — with iheix thick waxen petals 
and delightM fiagmnce, is all the greater :kir iiieir 
Tiyid contrast with the 6fa:Bets around them. 

In Edinbnr^ Bath, Brighton, and Cheltenham, 
the air is indeed peculiarly £a.T0iu»ble to the growUi <^ 
plants; eren without protection, in some parts of 
Edinburgh, the flowers seem far from giving place in 
besaty to their more southern, and even country, rivals. 

In all those places, however, whea-e €ea breezes are 
frequent, or keen dry winds, or where much gas is vsedy 
the advantage of the plant cases will l)e foimd most 
evident. 

As many of my readers may have tried to grow 
Gardenias, when I say that the only place mbexe 
mine have flowered well, and lasted for weeks and 
months, have been these indoor cases, they will under- 
stand that their success for room plants is manifest. 

For Orckids also they are beautifully adapted. 
It is not, however, within tiie ffoope of this pano^hldt 
to give a list of such plants as may be ^own in this 
manner, or to say how they d&ould be grown a» stave 
plants. 

I will only conclude by aaying tiiat, wh3e &6 
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general use of the In-door Plant Cases has been fully 
proved, it would be a very great kindness if some of 
those who use them would let me know by letter the 
result of some of their own experiments as to special 
plants, and also names and colours, height, and 
time of blossoming, of any peculiarly attractive 
plants locally grown in different parts of England 
or Scotland. 

I venture to ask this favour, because the nicest 
plants have often a local growth and reputation ; and 
while these Cases give an additional means for the 
successful culture of the most tender plants, in 
instances where either heat or purity of atmosphere 
is the great thing required, aU hearty plant-lovers 
really seem to me to take a sincere delight in 
making such treasures known. 



THE END. 
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